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PAMPAS OF BUENOS AYRES. 
(Continued from p. 314.) 


27th. We crossed the little river called 
Salado de Ruiz Diaz, whose flat sides, white 
with a saline incrustation which crushes like 
frost under the foot, are denuded of vegetation 
for at least-a hundred yards on either side the 
stream. At this place we had entered the 
province of Cordova for twenty miles, and after 
passing the river pursued a constantly rising 
road till we came to a post-house, bearing the 
same name as the river, and situated at a con- 
siderable elevation. ‘The land all around is 
very bare of herbage and dry, but gay, with a 

species of Ozalis, and the beautiful little 

Aiwrensbin i ili. I also found the 
= ; a charming dwarf peren- 
nial. ‘The well was the deepest I had seen on 
the road, twenty-one feet, but the water was 
excellent. We passed through a dry and 
thinly inhabited country, but looking agreeable 
from its natural clumps of Algarobas, &c. 
The Rio Corcoujieon with its row of willow 
trees lay on our right, its windings marked by 
these trees ; and, our road being straight, some- 
times it was close to us, at other times far dis- 
tant. We saw Several deserted houses and 
unoccupied land, though the latter was of good 
quality; and passed through the town of Fraile 
Muerto, situated close to the river, where there 
were some spots of fine maize, pompions, 
French beans and tomatoes, the latter an indis- 
pensable article here. 

30th. Having pursued our journey up the 
river, and generally almost parallel to its course 
for nearly 100 miles, we crossed it at Esquina 
del Ahogada, where its name changes from 
Corcouiieon to Rio Terzero, it being the third 
river from Cordova going to Buenos Ayres. 
Here commenced a strange change in the face 
of the country, a dense forest prevailing for a 
vast distance, chiefly consisting of 4/garobas, 
of which there were several beautiful varieties. 
The tops of these trees are often charmingly 
ebieund with the purple flowers of a species 
of mistletoe, whose blossoms are frequently 
more than an inch long; there are many spe- 
cies of this kind of climber, some with clusters 
of white and others of green flowers, all of 
them finely scented; and where there was a 
free opening to the air, we observed many trees 
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quite covered and killed vithagess of different 
kinds of Tillandsia. ‘The through these 
ancient forests is often so cireuitous that we 
would be going towards all thé different points 
of the compass in the course of one day: fre- 
quently again, it would become 86 narrow that 
there was scarcely room for one cart to pass 


along, and where its high lumbering body, 
swinging from side to side, was completely 
stopped; so that it was nee:!ful to cut away 
some of the branches before it could proceed. 
Our great line of vehicles, with the feet of the 
numerous cattle, raised such a tremendous 
cloud of dust, that often one cart was indis- 
cernible at the distance of another, and there 
was not a breath of air in these dense forests to 
carry off the dust. 

On the afternoon of the third day, after 
crossing the river, our mules all left us on a 
sudden at full gallop; they had scented the 
water of a large lake six miles distant; but 
much as we were all in want of this necessary 
of life, nothing but absolute need could compel 
us to use it, the quality was so bad. 

4th April. We came to the village of Los 
Ranchos, another poor place, containing appa- 
rently about 800 inhabitants; the houses are 


all constructed of unburnt bricks, the church | 


partly of 


this. material : of burnt 
bricks = oppenite to the Ban atag te 
market square, but I saw nothing offered for 
sale, except a cart load of beef and a few pom- 
pions. ‘This place is considered half-way be- 


tween Buenos Ayres and Tucuman. At sun- 







8th. After passing this river, the road riseg 
considerably, proceeding more to the north ; its 
former direction was northwest, and is now 
north-northwest ; the tract over which we passed 
was miserable, dry, and batren in the extreme; 
a few atunted } 
and some other s ‘all 
that could be seen. One of the latter produces 
a quantity of clear amber gum which distils 
from its beautifully green bark. At the post- 
houses we obtained water at from twelve to 
| fifteen feet from the surface, ard in one instance 
‘the cattle were served with it at the rate of a 
| Spanish dollar for 100 beasts, the water being 
| raised by a horse in a sheep’s hide from a Well 
\five yards deep. In this dry tract we passed 
|over eighteen miles, which having been set on 
fire accidentally by a camp, had been left a 
naked plain of black ashes, with the bare stems 
|of the shrubs remaining erect like blackened 
rods. ‘These extensive conflagrations are com- 
mon in these districts, making a splendid ap- 
' pearance by night. With the first shower that 
falls on the scorched ground, a lovely crop 
| springs up, consisting of Ozalis, red, yellow, 
_and rose-eoloured, mingled with different kinds 
of Amaryllis, which spread a carpet of bloom 
resembling a richly stocked flower-garden. 
14th. We came to the little chapel of San 








three Ranchos, there is a pulperia or tippling 
dram-shop. A day was passed in repairing the 
| carts, all of which had become loose and rickety 
|fiom the long drought. No iron is used in 


set we crossed the Rio Secundo or second the construction of these vehicles; even the 
river from Cordova, and finding good grass| wheels are unshod, the trams being made of 
stopped all night. ‘This Rio Secundo was, at | hard Algaroba wood, which lasts a long time, 
the time we now crossed, 200 yards broad, of | often several years, on the stoneless roads of 
a regular depth of four feet all across, and | this country. 

gliding slowly northeast at about a mile an| ‘This place was the last post-house in the 
hour ; on our return it was quite dried up, and | province of Cordova going northwest, and 
in place of water, we found nothing but white | here, as we were on the ridge of a mountain, 
drifting sand and gravel, brought down from| we found the vegetation much more varied 
the mountains of Cordova. ‘Two more days | than of late; the Cactus tribe were especially 
and nights travelling brought us to the Rio de| numerous and varied; one specimen of the 
Cordova, a fine stream of the clearest water broad-branched kind struck me particularly, its 
that can be seen in any of these provinces. | white strong spines measuring from six to nine 
The bottom is stony and gravelly, the stones | inches in length; and the tree itself, of a coni- 


having been brought down from the mountains, 
thirty miles distant, by the current; for through- 
out these extensive plains not a vestige of stone 
or metal can be found. 

6th. We rested at the passage of the river 
for most of the day, repairing carts, &c. The 
town of Cordova is in view, twenty-six miles 
on our left, and appears charmingly situated at 
the foot of a ridge of hills, stretching north- 
west. While travelling through the woods I 
noticed a Passiflora, and saw several species 
of strong-growing Cactus ; and on the steep 
and dry banks many of the largest 4/garobas 
were completely killed with loads of air-plants, 
of which great masses hung from every branch. 


cal shape, (the cone reversed,) with its huge 
body of bushy and numerous flat branches, 
could not be of less weight than ten to twelve 
tons. There are also several Mimosas of dif- 
ferent species ; that which is called from its 
hooked thorn Garro-Vato (Grip the Goat) 
abounds; varying much, but always preserv- 
ing a slender mode of growth, and fine short 
pinnated leaves: unfortunately, none of these 
were in flower. [also observed the Jormillio, 
a slender ever-flowering shrub, with small 
gummy leaves; the whole plant has a dry 
brown singy appearance ; and a curious frutes- 
cent Solanum, whose long, oval, scarlet fruit 
is generally as empty as a bladder. Here also 
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I found a beautiful shrub much resembling an 
apricot ; its fruit, which is small end yellow, the 
natives ussure me, when ripe, is not inferior to 
a good plum but as the season was passed, | 
only picked up a few dry kernels, which also 
bore a great similarity to those of the apricot; 
at the lowest part of the bush was a small 
branch in flower: it is called here Patta. 

In this neighbourhood I noticed the effects 
of the earthquake which had taken place while 
Iwas travelling in August of last year: pits, 
‘of various forms and depths, had opened, some 
only four feet deep, while of others we could 
not find the bottom ; also a large deep rent or 
ravine, crossing our road, but since nearly filled 
up with mud; the wells, from the same cause, 
now only afford muddy water, and the natives 
are content touse what they can obtain from a 
pool, which, occupying the centre of a field, 
and receiving all the washing of the neighbour- 
hood, tastes far too strong of cattle to be palate- 
able. Yet these indolent people make no 
attempt to obtain a better supply of this need- 
ful element. For the same reason they neglect 
to ‘cultivate the native trees, many of which, 
such as peaches growing here fine and healthy 
by the road sides, would prove highly valuable 
with little trouble; but a few pompions and 
maize are all that they care to rear. 

In the afternoon of the 15th we arrived at the 
Post Del Carmen, and entered the province 
San Jago del Esterro, lying at the northwest 
point of the Cordova mountains. Here the 
road for a short distance was of a fine hard 
gravel, the first 1 had trodden in any of the 
Argentine Provinces. 

The Algaroba, hitherto so abundant, now 
gave place to several other kinds of large trees, 
as the Quebra Halcha, Colorada or ca: 
this name signifies the Hatchet-breaker, as the 
wood is so iat a large tree of this sort is 
rarely felled without breaking the hatchet; the 
Colorada was covered with large tufts of red 
seed, much like the sycamore; while the 
Bianca is distinguished by its small myrtle- 
like foliage and long pendent slender boughs, 
which give the whole tree the appearance of a 
weeping willow ; its seed is a flat pap-like sub- 
stance, inclosed in large flat white pods hang- 
ing in twos, threes, and fours at the tips of the 
slender branches like the pendulum of a clock. 
This tree always grows quite erect till it attains 
the height of twenty to thirty feet, and has a 
singularly majestic appearance. 

We now came to a thickly wooded, but de- 
serted country, and travelled for fifty miles 
withowt meeting with a single inhabitant, 
though we saw numbers of old ranchos, and 
the ruins of whet had been good dwellings. 
The immense number of tigers which infest 
this district and destroy all the cattle, has 
caused the people to remove, and leave to these 
voracious animals the exclusive possession of 
these extensive forests. While our beasts 
were feeding, I took a cautious stroll into the 
woods, and came upon what had been an In- 
dian village, consisting of a few sirage"ing huts, 

ich were 
laid unpruned branches which were again co- 
vered with sods and loose earth, thus merely 
affording a protection from the sun, but none 
from the cold, these huts being entirely open 
atthe sides. Nota human being could be seen, 
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though it would appear that this encampment; 


was byt recently deserted, from the vegetables, 
pompions, tomatoes, capsicums, and maize, 
which now covered the ground, as wild and 
promiscuous as if natives of the soil. In this 
wilderness, I observed several of the small 
silver gray fox and a large species of hare, with 
a. broad tail like that of the Cape sheep. Par- 
rots and paroquets were in vast number, but no 
other birds. Here were some curious Cacti, 
of large eae and sixteen angles to 
the stem, so the naked pole-like branches 
being upwards of thirty feet high, beset with 
spines two to four inches long. ‘The fruit is 
very small in proportion to the size of the spe- 
cies, some single plants sending out more than 
a hundred of these naked pole-like branches, 
most ef which were from six to eight inches 
through, and generally thicker at the top than 
bottom. 


17th. At mid-day we reached the river 
Saladillo de Gusman, and here we were kept 
waiting fifteen days for its decrease, the season 
being that of its greatest fulness, in consequence 
of the melting of the early fallen snow on the 
Cordilleras. It may seem an extraordinary 
circumstance, that when travelling through a 
country where man and beast often suffer the 
utmost distress for want of water, the party 
should at the very same time be arrested by a 
river whose margins were flooded for half a 
mile on either side beyond the ordinary chan- 
nel ; but such was nevertheless the case here, 
as in other tropical countries; the greater the 
heat and drought, the more swollen are the 
streams, which diminish in proportion as the 
weather becomes cold and wet. After waiting 
for two weeks in vain, we discovered a place 
a considerable way further down, where the 
height of the zs had much contracted the 
river, and with much labour, and after cutting 
down many trees, our carts were dragged to 
the water’s edge, Another Tropa, consisting 
of eleven similar vehicles, having joined us on 
the one side, while another of thirteen was 
drawn up on the opposite bank, where a little 
village of Indian ranchos or huts was situated 
close to the stream, the assemblages of drivers, 
passengers, and large quantities of cattle, gave 
the place the appearance for a few days of a 
Highland fair. Commodities of various kinds 
were brought for sale, among them excellent 
bread, made from the flour of 2/garoba pods, 
no way inferior to wheaten flour in taste, being 
s weet-flavoured, but yellow-coloured, and slight- 
ly purgative at first to those who are unaccus- 
tomed to it. ‘The husks, after passing through 
the mill, are steeped in water, which is then 
fermented and greedily drunk by the natives, 
though to strangers it is a disagreeable dirty 
mess. The remaining husks and sediment are 
afterward dried and sold in small quantities for 
chewing, being somewhat sweet-tasted, though 
hardly so good as pea pods would be. These 
people thus lose nothing of their favourite 
/ilgaroba, which they gather from every tree 
with the greatest care, and store it up on the 
tops of posts, that it may be secure from the 
attacks of mice, &c. On observing to a native 
that the 4/garoba districts of Cordova and San 
Jago were a most barren plain, he replied it 
was true, but as God had given them a dry 





sterile soil, he had blessed them with abundance 
of igarobas. In exchatige for beef, we ob- 
tained boiled sweet batatoes and chocklos, or 
heads of Indian corn, both boiled and roasted; 
also @ome milk of goats, for no catile are kept 
here. 

The task of crossing this river was truly 
extraordinary; the wagons being unloaded, the 
largest hides-with which they were covered 
were taken off, and each, kept outstretched with 
branches of trees and its four corners tied 
together, formed a kind of oblong box, some- 
thing like a rough canoe, in which were then 
deposited as many goods as it could hold, An 
old Indian woman having contracted to take 
over our cargo at twenty reals, or two thirds of 
a Spanish dollar, she alone waited upon the 
loading of each hide, which was done by our 
drivers, while the dame ordered the mode in 
which the several articles should be placed, 
paying particular attention to see that the cargo 
should be evenly distributedy and the hide set 
fairly on the water. This done, a young girl 
was employed to swim and drag it behind her 
by means of a small rope fixed to one of the 
canoes over her right shoulder, while she held 
and dragged by her teeth. Each hide carries 
from three to four hundred weight, according 
to its size. ‘The river is here about 100 yards 
wide. ‘To me the task appeared a very luck- 
less job; and when my turn came to go with 
my chest, boxes, and a fellow passenger, all 
launched into an ordinary bull’s hide, with a 
girl, none of the strongest, to drag uv, I felt 
considerable doubts of our safety. However, 
nothing went wrong in crossing, either with us 
or a tropa of eleven carts, twenty-eight in all, 
which were thus got over. The men, paid by 
the old woman, of, whom there were eleveny 
were occupied in dragging our empty wagons 
across, in which were fixed crates of earthen- 
ware, some heavy boilers, and other articles 
too large for the hide boat. The passage of 
the wagons was a still more troublesome busi- 
ness; three men swam across with a long rope 
of hide, and these men remained at certain dis- 
tances with the rope over their shoulders to 
keep the water from having too great an im- 
pression upon it. When over, it was fixed to 
six bullocks, and the cart then tossed into the 
river from the opposite side, when it unavoid- 
ably disappeared, and on arriving at the other 
bank, it was generally found to have upset under 
water ; when it was no easy task to set it once 
more upon its wheels. One cart, in particular, 
occupied most of a day. Seven days were 
again consumed in reloading, &c., during which 
time I made several excursions among the woods 
by the river bank ; but from the dryness of the 
season which had clad every thing in its autumn 
or winter garb, very little could be found; I 
saw some memorable varieties of the Cactus 
family, of all shapes and sizes. This river 
flows from the south Andes, in a northeast 
direction towards the Porana, and having tra- 
versed a saline tract, becomes so salt that even 
the cattle refused to drink it. We, however, 
obtained good and sweet water only four feet 
from the surface. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 


Go, proud infidel, search the ponderous 
tomes of heathen learning—explore the works 
of Confucius—exam ine the precepts of Seneca, 
and the writings of Socrates. Colleet,all the 
excellencies of the ancient and modern moral- 
ists, and point to a sentence equal to the simple 
prayer ofthe Saviour. Reviled and insulted, 
suffering the grossest indignities, crowned with 
thorns, and led away to die, no annihilating 
curse breaks from his breast. Sweet, placid as 
the aspiring of awmother for her nursling, as- 
cends a prayer of mercy for his enemies,— 
«Father, forgive them.”’ QO, it was worthy of 
its origin, and stamped with the bright seal of 
truth that his mission was from heaven ! 

Acquaintances, have you ever quarrelled? 
Friends, have you differed? If de who is 
pure and perfect forgave his bitterest ene- 
mies, do you well to cherish your anger? Bro- 
thers, to you the precept is imperative—you 
shall forgive, not seven times, but seventy 
times seven ! 

Husbands and wives, you have no right to 
expect perfection in each other. ‘To err is the 
lot of humanity. Illness will sometimes make 
you petulant, and disappointment ruffles the 
smoothest temper. Guard, I beseech you, 
with unremitted vigilance, your passions : con- 
trolied, they are the genial heat that warms us 
along the way of life—ungoverned, they are 
consuming fires. Let your strife be one of re- 
spectful attentions, and conciliatory conduct. 

ultivate, with care, the kind and gentle af- 
fections of the heart. Plant not, but eradicate, 
the thorn that grows in your partner’s path. 
Above all, let no feeling of revenge find har- 
bour within your breast—let the sun never go 
down on anger. A kind word—an 
obliging action—if it be a trifling concern, has 
afpower superior to the harp of David, in 
calming the billows of the soul. 

Revenge is as ancompatible with happiness 
as hostile to religion. Let him whose heart is 
black with malice, and studious of revenge, 
walk through the fields when clothed with 
verdure and adorned with flowers—to his eyes 
there is no beauty—the ‘flowers to him exhale 
no fragrance. ark as his soul, nature is 
robed in deepest sable. The smile of beauty 
lights not upon his bosom with joy; but the 
furies of hell rage in his breast, and render him 
as miserable as he would wish the object of his 
hate. - 

But let him lay his hand on his breast and 
say, ‘“‘ Revenge, I cast thee from me: Father, 
forgive me, as I forgive my enemies,’’—and 
nature assumes a new and delightful garniture. 
Then, indeed, are meads verdant and flowers 
fragrant—then is the music of the groves de- 
lightful to the ear, and the smiles of virtuous 
beauty lovely to his soul.— Charles Miner. 

—_— 


The Cherokees—their Primitive State. 


* The mountaineers of aboriginal America 

were the Cherokees, who occupied the upper 
valley of the ‘Tennessee river, as far west as 
Muscle Shoals, and the highlands of Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama—the most picturesque 
and most salubrious region east of the Missis- 
aippi. ‘Their homes were enriched by blue 
hills rising beyond hills, of which the lofty 
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peaks would kindle with the early light, and the 
overshadowing ridges envelope-the valleys like 
a mass of clouds. ‘There the rocky cliffs, 
rising in naked grandeur, defy the lightning, 
and mock the loudest peals of the thunder- 
storm; there the gentler slopes are covered 
with magnolias and flowering forest-trees, de- 
corated with roving climbers, and ring with the 
perpetual note of the whip-poor-will ; there the 
wholesome water gushes profusely from the 
earth in transparent springs; snow-white cas- 
eades glitter on the hill-sides#} and the rivers, 
shallow, but pleasant to the eye, rush through 
the narrow vales which the abundant straw- 
berry crimsons, and coppices of rhododendron 
and flaming azalea adorn. At the fall of the 
leaf, the fruit of the hickory and chestnut is 
thickly scattered on the ground. ‘The fertile 
soil teems with luxuriant herbage, on which 
the roebuck fattens; the vivifying breeze is 
laden with fragrance; and daybreak is ever 
welcomed by the shrill cries of the social nigit- 
hawk and the liquid carols of: the mocking- 
bird. ‘Through this. lovely region were scat- 
tered the little villages of the Cherokees, nearly 
fifily in number, each consisting of but a few 
cabins, erected where the bend in the moun- 
tain stream offered at once a defence and a strip 
of alluvial soil for culture. ‘Their towns were 
always by the side of some creek or river, and 
they loved their native land; above all, they 
loved its rivers—the Keowee, Tugeloo, the 
Flint,.and the beautiful branches of the Ten- 
nessee. Running Waters, inviting to the bath, 
tempting the angler, alluring wild fowl, were 
necessary to their paradise. ‘Their language, 
like that of the Iroquois, abounds in vowels, 
and is destitute of the labials. Is organisation 
has a common character, but etymology has 


not yet been able to discover conclusive analo- 


gies between the roots of words. ‘The “ be- 
loved” people of the Cherokees were a nation 
by themselves. Who can say for how many 
centuries, safe in their undiscovered fastnesses, 
they had decked their chiefs with the feathers 
of the eagle’s tail, and listened to the counsels 
of their “old beloved men?”? Who can tell 
how often the waves of barbarous migrations 
may have broken harmlessly against, their cliffs, 
where Nature was the strong ally of the de- 
fenders of their land.—Bancroft’s U. S. 3d 
vol. 


= 
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Which is Nobler ?—It is easier to be a 
martyr than a Christian. Men can suffer 
death for conscience sake, when they are fully 
persuaded that the momentary pangs they must 
endure are but the precursers of unsullied and 
endless happiness.. And some, there is reason 
to believe, have gone to the stake with firm 
and exulting heart, when the true spirit of the 
gospel was not in them: for they were sus- 
tained by the thought of the glory of martyr- 
dom. But to bear the cross daily; to endure 
the.pangs of insult and scorn and self-denial ; 
to resist the temptations of sin in its. thousand 
alluring forms; to keep the heart. with all dili- 
gence; to love our enemies and bless them 
that curse us; to show forth at all times méek- 
ness and gentleness and temperance and pa- 
tience ;—this is not easy although it is a nobler 
achievement. Yet men sing the praises of the 
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martyr; and the Christian having trod a lowly 
path, where the thorns pierced his feet and the 
storms beat on his head, yet turned him not 
aside, goes down to his grave unsung. 
is one, however, who recards his name, and at 
the gréat day it will be found written in the 
Book of Life.-—Ohio Observer. 


‘There 


A Brilliant Stucco Whitewash.—Many 
have probably often heard of the brilliant and 


lasting whitewash upon the east end of the 


President’s House at Washington city. The 
following is a correct receipt for making it. 
Take clean lumps of well burnt lime, (say 
five or six quarts,) slack the same with hot 
water in a tub,—covered, to keep in the 
steam—pass it in the fluid form through a fine 
sieve ; -add one fourth of a pound of whiting or 
burnt alum, pulverized; one pound of good 
sugar; three pints of rice flour, made into a 
thin and well boiled paste, and one pound of 
clean glue, dissolved by first soaking it well, 
and then putting it into a small kettle, which 
should again be put into a larger one filled 
with water, and placed over a slow fire. Add 
five gallons of hot water to the whole mixture. 
This wash is applied where particular neat- 
ness is required, with a painter’s brush. It 
must be put on while warm, if upon the out- 
side of the building—if within doors, cold. It 
will retain its brilliancy for many years. 
There is nothing of the kind that will compare 
with it. About one pint of this mixture will 
cover a square yard upon the outside of a 
house, if properly applied. If a-larger quan- 
tity than five gallons is wanted, the same pro- 
portions must be observed in preparing. Co- 


lourimg Matter may be added to give it an 
etd enessee Farmer. d 


Girard College.—The enquiry is often 
made by strangers and even by Philadelphians, 
what are the dimensions of the main building 
of the Girard College? We learn that it is 
two hundred and eighteen feet long, one hun- 
dred and sixty feet wide, including the plat- 
form on which the pillars rest, and ninety- 
seven feet in height. ‘The colonnade, which 
surrounds the entire building, consists of 


‘| thirty-four marble columns, each six feet dn 


diameter and fifty-five feet in height, including 
capital and base. The great door-way at each 
end of the building is thirty-two feet high aud 
sixteen feet wide. ‘The building is all of mar- 
ble and brick, the ceiling consisting of a series 
of arches from the cellar to the roof. It con- 
tains four lofty apartments on each floor for 
lecture and recitation rooms, containing in all 
twelve spacious apartments. The stairs are 
marble, supported in each range by Corinthian 
columns. ‘This is the principal. edifice for 
general purposes. On each side of it, for the 
Professors and Pupils, are to be erected four 
marble buildings, two of which are already up. 
The main building when completed, will bear 
comparison with any edifice in the world for 
its beauty and magnitude. Over a million two 
hundred thousand dollars have been already 
expended upon this College.— North Amer. 
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‘‘ Observations on the indigenous tribes of | aries of which,.as furnished by — Tolmie, | charcoal, that many of them were thrown aside 


the Northwest coast of America,” by Dr. 
Scouler. Read at a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, April 26. 


Of this paper we can do little more than give 
the leading features. The differences which 
distinguish the tribes inhabiting the shores and 
inlets of the coast, from those which wander 
over the plains of the Missouri, are chiefly due 
to the very different physical conditions in 
which they are placed. ‘The climate on the 
western coast is moist and mild, and the win- 
ters there far more moderate than on the east- 
ern side of the same continent. ‘The loch-like 
inlets of the western coast abound in fish which 
furnish the chief supplies of the tribes inhabit- 
ing their border: they are therefore more se- 
dentary than those who follow the buffalo on 
the east side of the Rocky Mountains, and 
whose habits are almost as unsettled as those 
of the buffaloes themselves, whose migrations 
produce alternations of abundance and starva- 
tion. ‘The northwest Indians have made con- 
siderable progress in the rude arts of savage 
life, and from their more sedentary habits and 
their more continuous labour, evince more 
aptitude for passing into an agricultural state. 
The tribes inhabiting the northwest coast may 
be divided into two groups, the insular and the 
inland, or those which inhabit the islands and 
adjacent shores of the mainland, and who sub- 
sist entirely on fishing; and those which live 
in the interior and are partly hunters. The 
first group comprehends many tribes extending 
from the Columbia up to the polar regions, and 
may be divided into two families, the northern 
and the southern. ‘The former of these are by 
far the best looking, most intelligent, and en- 
ergetic people of the northwest coast, Their 
complexion, when they are washed and free 
from paint, is as white as.that of the people of 
the south of Europe. The women practise 
the deformity of wearing below the under lip 
an oval piece of wood, but the practice so com- 
mon among the southern tribes, of flattening 
the head, seems unknown to the north of Qua- 
dra and Vancouver's Island. They are re- 
markable for their ingenuity and practical skill 
in the construction of their houses, canoes, im- 
plements of war, and fishing. ‘They construct 
drinking vessels, pipes, &e. of a soft argilla- 
ceous stone, and these objects are symmetrical 
in form, and elaborately decorated with intri- 
cate figures. 

One of the family of the Haidah tribe have 
settled’ at the extremity of Prince of Wales 
Archipelago ; and having had more intercourse 
with the whites, they esteem themselves more 
civilised, and regard other tribes with contempt. 
They are fierce and daring, and keep up their 
warlike habits in time of peace by occasional 
broils among themselves. They were rich 
when the sea otter abounded, but are now poor. 
They fabricaté most of the curiosities found 
upon the coast, but their staple article is the 
potato, which they sell in great quantities to 
the mainland. ‘The numerous tribes of the 
islands and coasts from Queen Charlotte’s 
Island to the sixtieth degree of north latitude, 
unquestionably belong to one northern family, 
as is proved by their physical and moral re- 
semblance, and by their language, the vocabu- 


show many words to be the same. 
Chummesyans are from physical conformity, 
particularly from the shape of the skull, also 
referable to the northernfamily. ‘The Noot- 
kano Colambians differ considerably from the 
tribes farther north, and are distinguished by 
the flattened skull, an artificial deformity which 








The} as burnt timber; curiosity, however, having 


been excited by the regular order in which 
similar scrolls were discovered beneath the 
ruins of Herculaneum, a close examination of 
the surface led to the discovery of Greek and 
Latin characters,-and consequently to a know- 
ledge of their worth. By an ingenious process, 


prevails from lat. 53 deg. 30 min. north, to lat.| they are now, with few exceptions, unrolled, 


46 deg. ‘The custom, however, is not strictly 
universal ; the ehiefs and freemen alone being 
permitted to disfigure the heads of their chil- 
dren. ‘The Nootkano Columbians differ con- 
siderably from the tribes farther north. Dr. 
Scouler then enters into an examination of the 
various tribes and families, deducing their con- 
nection from their languages—a_ philological 
discussion which, to be understood, should be 
given entire, which we cannot here do. Jt ap- 
pears that the languages spoken on the north- 
west coast, from the arctic circle to the Ump- 
qua river, in lat. 46 deg., are all intimately 
related ; and if they be not modifications of a 
single primary tongue, ‘* we cannot find,” says 
Dr. Scouler, *‘ any evidence of more than two 
distinct languages, which have been mixed 
together in every imaginable proportion.” 
From philological deductions, then, it appears 


und copies of each munificently presented to 
the different learned bodies in Europe. In the 
apartments appropriated to- the domestic re- 
mains of the fallen cities rest the most curious 
portion of this interesting collection: there, 
fresh as when bottled, the blooming ruby cherry 
retains its freshness; and pease, both podded 
and in their coats, remain within the earthen 
measure ; bread, known as such by its shape 
alone; honeycomb, perfect but in its taste ; 
confectionary, pills, boluses, instruments of 
surgery, lamps, and glasses, the paraphernalia 
|of the toilet, and loaded dice, line the shelves 
and floor; while heaps of jewelry, coins, and 
the more costly decorations of the table, lie 
piled around.—Foreign paper. 


l man rescued from a Tiger by a Lion — 


probable that the migrations of the Indians of | Those who visite 


the northwest coast have been from northwest 
to southeast, and that they have gradually 
made their way into the interior, by ascending 
the rivers in their canoes, and have mingled 
with the inland tribes, whose language differs 
from theirs. ‘This hypothesis is grounded on 
many plausible considerations. ‘To this paper 
were appended the vocabularies of the several 
languages furnished by — Tolmie, on whose 
accuracy the fullest reliance may be placed. 
The lists of words from the Indians of Cali- 
fornia were supplied to Dr. Scouler by Dr. 
Coulter, who has resided several years in that 
part of America.—Foreign paper. 


THE MUSEO BORBONICO AT NAPLES. 


The Museo Borbonico, or, as it is otherwise 
named, Lo Studio, was erected in the year 
1616, and used until 1790 as an university, 
when if was converted into its present use, and 
formed the receptacle for the disentombed 
wonders of Pompeii and Herculaneum. The 
lower apartments of this building are appro- 
priated to the reception of bronzes, marbles, 
frescoes, and inscriptions, many of which are 
exceedingly fine specimens of Greek art, while 
others, less attractive as works of genius, serve 
to illustrate the manners and customs of the 
people of that period. In the upper rooms are 
deposited the vases, arms, and. armours, found 
within the tombs and vaults at both cities, the 
household utensils, surgical instruments, pro- 
vision, coins, &c., recovered from the market, 
the laboratory, and the villa. But inestimably 
interesting though these remains prove to the 
general observer, the discovery and renovation 
of numerous scrolls deposited in this division 
of the establishment afford to the antiquarian 
the most gratifying information. Some hun- 
dreds of these interesting doeuments were dis- 
covered beneath the garden of the Augustine 
Monks at Portici, but in such a state of destruc- 
tion, and in appearance so much resembling 


Batty’s menagerie in Dub- 
| lin, will remember that he had two lions and a 
tiger tamed together in the same cage, and 
| whilst exhibiting at Roscre, a few days. ago, 
ithe keeper of these animals, whilst in the 
cagé with them, missing his footing, fell upon 
the tiger, which was asleep at the time.—The 
animal became enraged, and jumping up 
caught the unfortunate man by the thigh. A 
thrill of horror pervaded the hundreds of 
spectators who were witnessing ‘the exhibition 
at the time, and the man’s destruction deemed 
inevitable ; when, to the inexpressible joy, as 
well as amazement of all present, the lion 
seized the tiger by the neck: and caused it 
at once to relinquish its hold, whilst the man 
was dragged out of his cage bleeding in a 
dreadful manner. He was immediately placed 
junder the care of Dr. Tyman, of this town, 
and is now quite recovered. 


To the Editors of the different newspapers 
in North America.—Gentlemen, you can not 
do your subscribers and countrymen a greater 
benefit than by publishing the fullowing me- 
thod of destroying the Canada thistle, at least 
once; that if- they will cut up the Canada 
thistle one and a half inches below the surface 
of the ground and pull them up with the left 
hand as they cut them, in the full and old of 
the moon in May, June, July, August, and 
September, they certainly will destroy them; 
they may miss some in going over the ground 
even the first, second, or third time, but be 
sure to look your ground every full and old 
moon, till you are sure you have destroyed the 
whole. I have destroyed more than fifty 
thouSand the last two years, and now there is 
not one growing on the ground I have been 
cutting them from. 

Wm. Cuapman. 
No. 81, Quay st, Albany. 
May 31, 1841. 








NORTH CAROLINA BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Copy of an Address of the Committee interest- 
ed with New Garden Boarding School to 
each of the Monthly Meetings. 

The committee that have the responsible 
charge ef New Garden Boarding School, has 
not often addressed the members of the yearly 
meeting, on account of the interesting concern 
intrusted to it. But it is thought at the present 
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is expected that the yearly meeting will raise | Stamper, John Field, Sum. Waldenfield, John 
it to a sum soflicient to defray expenses. But) Boucher, and others ; and only, as I remember, 
if the price was now sufficient for the purpose, |three of us not preachers. While we sat 
‘the debt against the school is a source of deep) together under the deep consideration of the 
concern to the committee; and it subjects the |loss of that good man, the wonderful power of 
superintendent to frequent and unpleasant em- | God fell upon all in the room; insomuch that 
barrassments in the situation in which he is|not one could contain themselves, but was 
placed. | broken down by the weight of that glory; so 

It is hoped that the members of the yearly | that for a considerable time there was nothing 


time, it might be well to inform Friends that meeting will not be indifferent to the situation | but deep sighs, groans, and tears. And after 
the school is supplied with good and efficient of the interesting and valuable institution, that | that all had (given vent to their feelings | and 
teachers, capable of giving instruction in all has been established at so much trouble and | grew quiet in their minds, several of them, 
the necessary branches of an English edu- expense. ‘The reputation of the Society, it is | under that great sense, gave testimonies con- 
cation, and the male teacher can teach French feared, may in some degree suffer, if Friends | cerning him, too large here to insert : One said, 
and the dead languages also. It is believed who are of ability do not now lend a helping |“ a valiant is fallen in Istael this day, and his 
that few institutions of the kind have been hand: for surely help is much needed. ‘The| place there would be vacant, if some faithful 
favoured to preserve better order; and the committee, individually, have no more interest | ones: did not supply that glorious: station he 
health of the school has generally been good, in the school than any individual member of} was in.”” Another, * that it was his faith, and 
except during the first year of its establish- the yearly meeting, only as servants of the | that it was with him, that that Spirit and power 
ment, it was afflicted with the scarlet fever. meeting; the whole interest and concern be-| which [had] in so large a measure, dwelt in 
Care is taken to instruct the pupils-in the prin- longs to the yearly meeting, and is held in trust | that body, should extend itself into thousands.’ 
ciples of the Christian religion—the Scriptures solely and alone for the purpose of a Yearly | Another repeated the antiquity of his standing, 
are regularly read in the school; and the pu-| Meeting Boarding School, and no other; neither | service, and faithfulness to the end. Another, 
pils attend meetings as they come in course at can the present trustees nor those that may | that he was (as | a fixed star in the firmament 
New London, and one held at the school on| succeed them, apply the property to any other|of God’s glory, and there he should shine for 
First day evening. | purpose. It was meant it should be a Society pro- | ever. I hope I shall never forget that day; 
Notwithstanding the many advantages held/ perty, and it is much desired that Friends indi- | the remembrance of it is sweet. 
out to Friends to educate their children in the vidually may increasingly feel interested in its| It is ordered that the elders and ancients of 
school established by the yearly meeting, as a prosperity. It has, and is doing much good | Friends take up the corpse first, and six are 
Friends’ school, the number of pupils, for|for many of the younger members of the So-| chosen and matched out of each of the six 
more than a year past, has been quite small,'ciety, and it is not for ourselves, but for the|monthly meetings about London to carry, 
not half as many as could be accommodated in| Tising generation, the children of Friends, that | of which I am one for our quarter, and J. 
it. Consequently the school languishes for| we plead, and that through them the precious | Beliam.—— _ ; 
want of support, and many young Friends, it testimonies given to the Society to bear, may | [This letter is without a, - nha of > 
is feared, are growing up in ignorance and be increasingly cherished and upheld. Shields. in a Register Book of Friends at North 
rusticity, ill qualified to fulfil the various offi-| On behalf of the committee. ? 
ces that await them, in civil and religious so-' Dovean Crark, Superintendent. | From Tue Seconp Day’s Morninc Meetine 
ciety. 4th mo. 20th, 1841. in Lonpon, To FRrENDs IN IRELAND. 


We would entreat. Friends duly wo — Dear Friends—Our dear love in the Lord 


consider their children’s best interest, remem- Jesus Christ salutes you. Being sensible of 
bering that to be qualified for usefulness, with your suffering condition under that public ca- 











| Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the 


ri- 


fixed religious and moral principles, is far bet- 
ter than having large possessions in land. We 
also solicit those who do lend their aid to the 
institution by sending pupils, to take inte con- 
sideration the necessity of its being kept in 
accordance with the peculiar views and testi- 
monies of Friends, in regard to plainness of 
speech, behaviour, and apparel—instructing 
them not to infringe on the rules wisely laid 
down for the preservation of good order in the 
first establishment. We are aware that no 
good fruit can be produced from a corrupt tree, 
therefore, Friends are advised to keep their eyes 
singly fixed on the promulgation of true gospel 
principles, neither turning to the right hand 
nor the left; for such are they who have the 
promised help from the never-failing source of 
all good. 

As respects the pecuniary condition of the 
school, the expenses of buildings, furniture, 
&c. have never all been paid, and interest has 
been accumulating from year to year, and the 
price fixed hy the yearly meeting for board 
and tuition has not been suflicient to defray 


| History of the Society, from nearly its o 
| gin, to about the period of George Fox's 
| decease. 


(Contiuued from page 320.) 


| LETTER To JOHN AIREY,* GIVING AN ACCOUNT 
| oF THE Decrease or GreorcE Fox. 


London, 15th of 11th mo. 1690, [1st mo. 1691.] 


Loving Friend John Airey—This comes to 
acquaint thee, that that ancient, honourable, and 
worthy man, George Fox, is departed this life. 
He was at Gracechurch-street meeting on First 
day last, and gave in his testimony amongst 
others : after meeting he fell into cold shivering 
fits, and grew worse and worse, and weaker, 
until Third dav last at night, between nine and 
‘ten, he died. In his weakness he desired to 
be remembered to all Friends, and advised and 
admonished Friends to fly to the power of God: 
he died-sweetly and quietly, and was sensible 
to the last. After the meeting on Fourth day 
at Gracechurch-street, all or most of the Friends 
of the ministry there, went into a chamber hard 








lamity,* we cannot but sympathize with you, 

and pray God to relieve and ease you; your 
| distressed condition being often in our remem- 
brance before the Lord: to whom we desire 
you may daily apply your hearts, in fervent 
| prayer with supplication for relief and support ; 
and He will-be near to strengthen and comfort 
you, who is a God that heareth prayer, and a 
present help in times of need; and [who] 
will hear and answer the cries of his elect, 
who cry unto him day and night; and in his 
own time will plead their cause, and arise in 
their defence. 

Dear Friends, hereby we give you to under- 
stand, that the day after the date of this annexed 
Epistle to you from our dear brother George 
Fox, being the 11th instant, he was enabled to 
preach the Truth in our public meeting in 
White Hart Court, near Gratia Street (Lon- 
don;) and the same day he was taken with 
some indisposition of body, more than usual ; 
and on the 13th instant, being two days after, a 
| little after the 9th hour in the night, it pleased 








by; as well to condole on the loss and death of | God to take him out of the body, unto Him- 
| that good man, as also to take care about his|self, whom he had so long faithfully served. 
|burial, which is ordered from this meeting-|On the 16th instant his body was buried from 
| house to-morrow, [Sixth day,] about four in|our Meeting-House, in White Hart Court 
the afternoon. In the chamber was Wm. Penn, | aforesaid ; being attended with a vast con- 
Stephen Crisp, Geo. Whitehead, J. Taylor, of| course of Friends and people: and a very 
York, Wm. Bingley, John Vaughton, Fras. heavenly and blessed solemnity [was] held, 


the necessary expenses of the pupils; conse- 
quently, the debt has been increasing until 
it exceeds $5,000. 

The yearly meeting was desirous of putting 
education in the boarding school in the reach of 
Friends generally; for that reason the price has 
been too low. And now it is discovered that 


the present price will not sustain the school, it * Probably of New Castle on Tyne. * Civil War in Ireland (?). 





reer trent — ae eee 


both at the meeting and burying ground.- His! him over out of Holland, from his second and 
great love and care was for Friends and the} last voyage thither. 1 wish I could have dis- 
spreading of ‘Truth; and he particularly men-| patched it with more expedition ; but can assure 
tioned you, the very day of his departure ;| Friends and thee, I have not neglected it, nor 


heing sensible to the last, and ending his days 

in his faithful testimony, as our God in his 

wisdom ordered. 

Unto whose divine power and care we re- 
commend’ you ; and in his tender love in 
Christ Jesus, we remain 

Your faithful Friends and Brothers, 

Geo. Whitehead, Ste- 
ven Crisp, James 
Parke, John El- 
son, Peter Price, 
William Bingley, 
Francis Stamper, 
Richard Needham, 
John Field. 


[The Epistle is in G. Whitehead's hand writing.] 
It is addressed 


‘For Friends in Ireland, to be annexed 
unto G. F.’s Epistle, dated the 10th of 11th 
mo. 1690.” 

[This Epistle from G. F. to Friends in Ire- 
land, is inserted at the end of his Journal ; it is 

receded by the following paragraph: ** Not 
ong after,I returned to London; and was 
almost daily with Friends at meetings. When 
I had been near two weeks in Town, the sense 
of the great hardships and sore sufferings, that 
Friends had been and were under in Ireland, 
coming with great weight upon me, I was 
moved to write the following Epistle, as a 
word of consolation unto them.’’—The Jour- 
nal then concludes, with an account of his 
peaceful departure and of his funeral. 

The following is a copy of the entry in 
our London Register of Burials, respecting 

“ George Fox, minister of the gospel, aged 
about sixty and six years, departed this life the 
13th day of 11th month, 1690—1, and laid 
down his head in peace with the Lord, at 
Henry Goldvey’s house in White Hart Court, 
Gracechurch Street, London; being viewed by 
the common searchers, they report he died of 
a stoppage in the stomach: and was buried in 
Friends’ burying ground at Bunhill Fields, the 
16th of the same:-’” 

[The last Letter to be brought forward under 
this division of the work, is from Thomas 
Ellwood; it relates to the préparation by him 
for the press, of the Journal of George Fox, 
which was published in 1694. His other 
Works, viz.: his Epistles, and his Doctrinal 
Collection of Writings, followed—the former 
in 1698, the latter in 1706. It is believed 
that much diligence and exertion were used to 
collect together from various quarters the. wri- 
tings of George Fox, for the compilation of 
these works. | 


Tuomas ELitwoop To Joun Fiexp. 
Hunger Hill, 16th of 2d mo. 1693. 


Dear Friend—Thine of the 11th instant, I 
received to-day; and I desire thee to acquaint 
the Friends, that dear G. F.’s Journal is (1 
hope) well near transcribed ; for though some 
years remain stil] to be digested, yet being the 
latter part of his time, they will yield less 
matter than the former years have done. I am 
now in the year 1684, and am just bringing 


From our Second day’s 
Morning Meeting in 
London, the 26th 
day of 11th month, 
1690, by order of 
the Meeting. 
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been lazy at it. I have much other public 
business lying upon me, and some private, 
which may not be wholly neglected: but the 
main of my time has been spent on this ser- 
vice. As to hastening it to the press, Friends 
may do as they please; but if I may take leave 
to offer my advice, I think it were well that the 
whole were deliberately and carefully read over 
again, before it be committed to the press ; that 
nothing may be omitted fit to be inserted, nor 
any thing inserted fit to be left out. I left 
about 200 sheets with W. Mead last summer, 
which I hope he has looked over since, at more 
leisure than we did then. So that, if Friends 
be urgent to set the press to work, I dare en- 
gauge (if God be pleased to give me life and 
health) it shall not want copy, when they shall 
be wrought off: yet in a work of this kind, I 
would choose rather to answer expectation in 
exactness than speed. I am engaged (if the 
Lord permit) to attend the Yearly Meeting, and 
hope I may by that time give a more full ac- 
count of what remains in my hands. Mean- 
while, in very hearty love to the Friends, with 
thyself and wife. 
I remain thy true friend, 


Tuo: Extwoop. 
[From the original.] 
Addressed to“ John Field, Haberdasher, at the sign 
7 the Harrow, George Yard, Lumbard Street in Lon- 
on.” 


ene 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 

“It is in retirement that our affections are 
raised to God, and our souls refreshed and 
quickened by the influences of the Holy Spirit. 
If we would live near the threshold of heaven, 
and daily take a glance of our promised inheri- 
tance, we must avoid, not only worldly but 
religious dissipation. Strange as it may seem, 
there is something like religious dissipation 
when a Christian is so engrossed with the 
society even of the religious as to prevent his 
spiritual enjoyment.” 

‘** Contentment is a pearl of great price, and 
whoever procures it at the expense of ten thou- 
sand inordinate desires, makes a wise and 
happy choice.” 

*‘ Use moderation in your manner of living, 
and in this way seek relief from the increasing 
expense of the times in which we live, rather 
than by engaging in more extensive and often 
hazardous schemes of trade. By these latter 
means the mind becomes encumbered, and un- 
fitted for religious service, yea often for reli- 
gious thought, and for breathing daily after 
spiritual riches, which are to be enjoyed in 
close communion with God. Consider how 
distant that state which would give up all to 
Him, if required, is from that which indulges 
itself in ease to the full extent of its power, or 
is endeavouring by multiplied adventures in 
trade to acquire that power which it covets for 
the purpose of worldly enjoyment.” 


‘¢ An humble mind-seldom exercises itself in 


great matters; its attention is to real requir- 


























ings; and these relate, for the most part, to 
the day of small things.” 


one 


ELIZABETH BALFOUR. 
A volume with the London imprint of 1760, 


was lately placed in my hands, being a collec- 
tion of testimonies concerning several minis- 
ters of the gospel, amongst the people called 
Quakers, deceased. In looking over them I 
have marked two or three as being suitable for 
insertion in “The Friend.” The following 
struck me as particularly instructive. 


8. R. 


A Testimony from the Six-Weeks Men's 


Meeting at Waterford in Ireland, concern- 
ing Elizabeth Balfour. 


It has pleased infinite wisdom to remove 


from us, by death, our dear and well beloved 
Friend Elizabeth Balfour, whose services, dur- 
ing the few years she resided amongst us, 


were very acceptable: We therefore are con- 


cerned to give, in a brief manner, a testimony 
of her. 


She was of a pleasant and cheerful disposi- 


tion in conversation, yet attended with gravity 
and meekness, which rendered her company 
agreeable and instructive: In her deportment 
solid, in her ministry plain, living and pow- 
erful; not forward in appearing, but watchful 
and attentive to observe strictly the motion of 
life; so that when concerned, it was both sea- 
sonable and suitable; and notwithstanding she 


Was sometimes sharp in reproof, to such as 


brought reproach on our holy profession, yet 
she was tender in sympathy with Sion’s 
mourners, to whom she had ofien a word of 
comfort and encouragement tq.administer. She 


was also gifted in discipline, having good ser- 


vice in meetings for it here and elsewhere, 
being zealous for preserving good order, and 


that Christian plainness and moderation should 
be observed in all respects. 

She was likewise serviceable in family 
visits; a work she much approved of, but 
went upon with awfulness and fear, being sen- 


sible of the weight and exercise which attends 


the rightly concerned therein, and that no- 
thing short of Divine Wisdom can enable or 


qualify for the faithful performance; which 
therefore she not only waited for, but was of- 


ten favoured with. 

More may be said concerning the services 
of this our dear deceased Friend, if we were 
to particularize ; but we choose brevity, as well 
as being cautious of expressing any thing which 
may be thought like encomiums on her, having 
nothing in view but to attribute the praise of 
all to the almighty, great and gracious Being, 
whose works they are, and which alone do 
praise him; and likewise to animate and en- 
courage present and future generations to fol- 
low her pious example, that so they may (as 
we believe she has done) when they finish 
their course, by fighting a good fight, and 
keeping the faith, receive the crown of righ- 
teousness, which is laid up for all them that 
love the appearing of our Lord; to whom, 
through, in, and over all, be thanksgiving and 
praise, dominion, and renown ascribed for ever. 

She departed this life the ‘first day of the 
eighth month, 1758, in the forty-second year 
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of her age; a minister about twenty years ; 
and was interred in Friends’ burying ground at 
Waterford, after a solid meeting of Friends 
and others, wherein the power of that truth, 
in which she lived and died, was evidently 
manifested. 


Some further account of Elizabeth Balfour, 
with her dying expressions. 


Elizabeth, the wife of Archibald Balfour of 
Waterford, and daughter to James and Sarah 
Tomey of Limerick, was by the fear of the 
Lord, (which is the beginning of wisdom,) co- 
operating with the great advantage of a reli- 

1ous education, preserved in her early years 
fom the follies incident to youth ; being duti- 
ful to her parents, to whom she was often a 
joy and comfort in the Lord ; and a good pat- 
tern, both of advice and example, to her younger 
brothers and sisters. 

It pleased the Lord to call her to the work 
of the ministry about the twenty-second year 
of her age, although much in a cross to the na- 
tural part; but finding that nothing but obedi- 
ence would be acceptable to the Almighty, she 
gave up to his call, and discharged herself ac- 
cording to the ability received, to the satisfac- 
tion and comfort of sensible Friends, where her 
lot was cast. She visited this nation generally, 
and some parts thereof several times ; also the 
southwest parts of England in the year 1742, 
in company with Elizabeth Fennell (then 
Pease.) As to her farther service, the reader 
is referred to the testimony of Friends of 
Waterford concerning her. And in the station 
of a wife, was tender and sympathizing beyond 
what can be expressed in words, or ever under- 
stood, except by such as have been favoured 
withsuch a blessing. 

She was seized with her last illness on the 
10th of the seventh month, 1758, and on the 
13th, apprehending she was near her end, in 
great agony of spirit said, ‘* My pain and 
weakness is so great, that I think I can’t hold 
long; I am so distressed and poor in mind, 
that I fear I am not prepared for it.” Upon 
which she wept bitterly; yet said, ** She could 
not accuse herself of acting amiss, that occa- 
sioned the Lord to withdraw from her, unless 
the last time she had any thing given her to say 
in meeting, she pleaded excuse so long that the 
meeting broke up ; and it then ran through her 
mind—* There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth; and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty;’ adding, 
and I have found it so.” 

A Friend, whom she dearly loved, coming to 
see her, and finding her thus, spoke very en- 


couragingly to her, saying, He liad faith to} 


believe, the. Almighty would not take her 
hence, before he gave her a full assurance of 
eternal happiness ; upon which she seemed 
easier in her mind, but in great fear and poverty 
till the 22d ; from which time, till her departure, 
many comfortable expressions were dropped 
by her, the substance of some of which ‘is as 
follows :— 

Being that morning very weak, she looked 
as if going off in a very still manner; and 
being asked to take something, she desired 
“not to be disturbed ;” and soon after said, 
“T thought I was going quietly and sweetly, 
for all is now well; I now can say, Not my 





THE FRIEND. 


will, but thine, O Lord, be done; now death 
seems near, and I am willing, having got an 
evidence of eternal peace.” 

After some time of great weakness, she said 
thus, * It is a fine thing to be preserved alive 
in the truth; it is more than all besides, and 
and what I have often desired for; my heart is 
filled with divine love, but am not able to ex- 
press what I feel.” She desired her love to be 
remembered to several Friends in particular ; 
adding, ** and to all the friends of truth, to 
whom my mind has often been nearly united in 
sincere love: tell them that there is a mansion 
of eternal rest prepared for me, where I hope 
we shall meet again, never more to part. Re- 
member my dear love to all my dear Friends in 
this city; they have veen kind, yea, affection- 
ately kind to me since I came amongst them ; 
also to Friends of Cork and Dublin, and every 
where, where my lot has been cast, O Lord! 
preserve thy peopie here, who have been highly 
favoured, and also those im the place of my na- 
tivity. Oh the sheep’s clothing! but not the 
life; may the Lord open every sensible eye to 
see it: 1 have often desired to be favoured with 
a feeling sense of this state; the Lord grant it 
me unto my end, and unto all the sincere- 
hearted. Lord! open the blind eyes, and’ cause 
them that are gone astray to return before it be 
too late.”” 

‘To some Friends who were by her, she said, 
‘** I could not express these things of myself in 
my present condition; nay, I durst not:’ 
(having signified her care that rested on her 
mind in this respect, since the time her mouth 
was first opened in a public testimony:) * I 
thought I should have nothing to say; but feel- 
ing the renewings of divine life amongst us, 
for which my soul praises the Lord, If am 
made willing to drop what opens, while I have 
strength given. My dear love isto my beloved 
sister in the truth, Susannah Hatton; (who 
was then abroad en truth’s service ;) she will 
be sorry for my removal, as we have loved one 
another dearly; but I am going to eternal rest 
and peace, where, I trust, we shall meet again, 
and be separated no more.” 

She desired a particular Friend that visited 
her to lay her out, and see that every thing was 
plain ; saying, * I love plainness in my heart :” 
and cautioned a young woman, who sometimes 
did that office for the dead, to avoid putting so 
much needless plaiting upon the sheet that 
covered her, as she had seen her and others 
do; saying, ‘1 have been often troubled at it, 
and I request thou mind it for the future; for 
plainness in every respect is most becoming 
us as a people; any thing to the contrary being 
unanswerable to our profession.” At another 
time she expressed herself thus: ‘* How little 
doth the world, and the comforts I had in it, 
look now in my view; there is nothing in it 
worth our notice, bat to press after the better 
part; nothing else now has any beauty in my 
view. The Lord, if it be his will, suffer me 
not to be long here ; I hope the work is pretty 
well, and nigh accomplished.” 

Being in great pain, she said, ‘ ‘This is hard 
work ; the affliction of this body is very great : 
and it is an awful thing thus to look the Al- 
mighty in the face; yet, through mercy, t am 
freed from any guilt that I know of. Oh! if 
it be so dreadful for those that have led pretty 


knows my condition and 
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innocent and circumspect lives ; what will be- 
come of them that are loaded with the guilt of 
sin? If the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the wicked and ungodly appear?” A 
woman of another persuasion being present, 
she added, ** And there is no mortal that can 
give any help to remove the guilt of sin, at 
such a time as this; so let none deceive them- 
selves with such notions; for if they do, they 
will find it a deceit.” She warned a young 
woman that came to see her, against pride and 
high-mindedness ; and set before her the great 
danger many poor souls were in, if they should 
be summoned hence in their present unpre- 
pated state; saying, ‘“‘ How miserable would 
my present condition be, when attended with 
such affliction of body, and ready to launch into 
eternity, if that was my case !” 


One morning, after a painful night of great 
weakness, both of body and mind, insomuch 
that her voice was scarce to be heard; afler 
lying still for some time, she prayed very fer- 
vently, with an audible voice and great power, 
to the following import :— 


‘**Q Lord God Almighty! thou that dwellest 
in the heavens, and the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain thee; yet hast thou promised to 
look down on him that is poor and contrited 
before thee, and-that trembles at thy word: 
may it stand good with thy heavenly will, to 
fulfil it this time to thy poor distressed hand- 
maid, who thou knowest has been often con- 
trited, and trembled before thee. ‘Thou that 
hast been with me in six troubles, forsake me 
not in the seventh ; if thou doest, | am undone, 
for I have no strength but what comes from 
thee: Thou that hast been strength in weak- 


ness, and a present help in every time of trouble, . 


O be graciously pleased to look down upon me 
now in mercy, in this time of the greatest 
affliction I ever met with; let thy presénce be 
near, else I perish for ever : Thou that hast been 
with me all my life long to this day, and only 
reat weakness of 
late, forsake me not now. I feel a little of the 
revivings of thy ancient goodness, for which 
my soul praises thy great and holy name. O 
Lord! be pleased to remember my dear hus- 
band, be thou his comfort and support; also 
my dear parents, brother and sisters, and all 
my near and dear friends. Lord God Al- 
mighty! grant that their eyes may be so kept 
unto thee, that thou mayst be with them when 
this time of deep trial comes. ‘Thou hast been 
near at this time, beyond what I expected ; 
strength in weakness, riches in poverty in- 
deed.” 


Soon after the above prayer, she spoke thus : 
‘* Now the beloved of my soul is come, but not 
empty-handed. Oh the preciousness of his 
love! his time is the best time ; thy servant is 
now ready.” After which, she lay very still 
and quiet, (though in great pain of body,) 
inwardly breathing and praising the Lord, as 
was visible to every sensible beholder; often 
signifying, ‘‘ That she had nothing to do but 
to give up the ghost, when the Lord’s time was 
come ;”’ and being earnestly desirous to be 
endued with patience to wait his pleasure 
therein, which she expressed, she could not 
attain to without his aid, more especially when 
in such grievous pain of body; the Lord was 
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pleased to grant her request, and endued her 
therewith to admiration. 

Some time after, she spoke thus: “ Lord! 
be with me in the pinching time of separating 
soul from body, and give me an easy passage : 
Oh! grant for a sign, that I may stretch at 
ease, if it be but for a few moments before | 
go hence ; and give me at that time a renewed 
assurance of peace with thee.’”’ Which peti- 
tion was also graciously granted her; as, for 
several hours before her departure, she com- 
plained of no pain of body; saying, * All is 
well: the Lord is my righteousness ; I have 
peace, peace, sweet peace; quite easy both in 
body. and mind, and humbly thankful for it. 
Oh the joy that I feel! What signifies all the 
trouble and pain we can go through here, if we 
can attain to this state at last. My peace I 
give unto you (said our Lord.) I have thought 
of this saying to day, and I witness it.” In 
which contented condition, accompanied with 
a remarkable degree of heavenly innocence 
and cheerfulness of spirit, she continued unto 
the last; and leaning her head backwards, as 
if falling into a sweet slumber, in a few minutes 
drew her last breath; and we doubt not, is 
entered into that full fruition of eternal rest and 
peace, which she had a sweet earnest of, never 
to feel any more pain. 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE WARRIOR. 


A gallant form is passing by, 
The plume bends o’er his lordly brow, 
A thousand tongues have raised on high, 
His song of triumph now. 
Young knees are bending round his way, 
»And age makes bare his locks of gray. 


Fair forms have bent their gladdest smile, 
White hands have waved the conqueror on ; 
And flowers have decked his path the while, 
By gentle fingers strown. 
Soft tones have cheered him—and the brow, 
Of beauty, beams uncovered now. 


The bard hath waked the song for him, 
And poured his boldest numbers forth ; 

The wine cup sparkling to the brim, 
Adds frenzy to the mirth : 

And every tongue and every eye, 

Does homage to the passer by. 


The gallant steed treads proudly on— 
His foot falls firmly now, as when 

In strife that iron heel went down 
Upon the hearts of men : 

And, foremost, in the ranks of strife, 

Trod out the last dim spark of life. 


Dream they of these—the glad and gay, 
That bend around the conqueror’s path ? 
The horrors of the conflict day, 
The gloomy field of death ? 
The ghastly slain—the severed head— 
The raven, stooping o'er the dead? 


Dark thoughts and fearful! yet they bring, 
No terrors to the triumph hour, 

Nor stay the reckless worshiping, 
Of blended crime and power : 

The fair of form—the mild of mood— 

Do honour to the man of-blood. 


Men! Christians! pause—the air you breathe, 
Is poisoned by your idol now: 

And will ye turn to him, and wreathe 
Your chaplets round his brow ? 

Nay—call his darkest deeds sublime, 

And smile-assent to giant crime! 





THE FRIEND. 


Forbid it, heaven !—a voice hath gone, 
In mildness and in meekness forth, 
Hushing before its silvery tone 
The stormy things of earth : 
And whispering sweetly through the gloom, 
An earnest of the peace to_come. 
1830. J. G, Warrier. 


We have employment assigned to us for 
every circumstance in life. When we are 
alone, we have our thoughts to watch; in the 
family, our temper; in company, our tongues. 
—Hannah More. 


Anticipations and Enjoyments of Time and 
of Sense.—There is a limit to all our enjoy- 
ments, and every desire bears its death in its 
gratification. Curiosity languishes under re- 
peated stimulants; novelties cease to excite 
surprise. He who has sallied into the world, 

|full of sunny anticipations, finds too soon 
how different the distant scene becomes when 
visited. ‘The smooth place roughens as he 
approaches; the wild place becomes tame and 
barren; the fairy tints that beguiled him on, 
still fly to the distant hill, or gather upon the 
land he has left behind, and every part of the 
landscape appears. greener than the spot he 
treads upon.—ZJ/rving. 


THE FRIEND. 








SEVENTH MONTH, 10, 1841. 
According to the official returns of the late 
census, the population of the United States is 
17,051,180, including 2,483,535 slaves, and 
385,069 free coloured persons! ‘The ratio of 
increase in the free states, since the census of 
1830, appears to have greatly exceeded that 
of the slave states. In reference to the re- 
sponsibility of the former, and the question so 
often put, ** what has the North to do with the 
South ?’ the following statement, copied from 
the Pennsylvania Freeman, is of very signifi- 
cant and solemn import: 

It will be remembered that a new apportion- 
ment of representatives in Congress for ten 
years, is to be made next winter. At present, 
the ratio of representatives is 1 to every 
47,000 inhabitants. ‘There are, in all, 242 
members of Congress, 142 from the free, and 
100 fiom the slaveholding states. Assuming 
that 60,000 inhabitants to one representative 
will be the ratio of the new apportionment, the 
following table will show the number of mem- 
bers which each state will be entitled to, and 
the relative proportion of north and south. 








Free States. Population. Rep. 
Maine, 501,251 - 8 
New Hampshire, 284,360 4 
Massachusetts, 734,231 12 
Rhode {sland, 107,532 1 
Connecticut, 306,729 5 
Vermont, 291,656 4 

“New York, 2,408,909 40 
New Jersey, 364,638 6 
Pennsylvania, 1,694,865 28 
Ohio, 1,512,529 25 
Indiana, 682,998 11 
Illinois, 474,749 7 
Michigan, 211,924 3 


























Slave States. Population. Rep. 
Delaware, 76,275 1 
Maryland, 408,626 6 
Virginia, 1,040,265 17 
North Carolina, 645,999 10 
South Carolina, 460,272 7 
Georgia, 577,853 9 
Alabama, 488,527 s 
Mississippi, 297,020 4 
Louisiana, 267,734 4 
‘Tennessee, 753,776 12 
Kentucky, 701,170 11 
Missouri, 359,776 5 
Arkansas, 99,414 1 

95 
154 
Total, ; 249 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 


kins, ‘No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 


153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 


No- 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third 
street, and No. 32 Chesnut street; Samuel 
Betile, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street, and 
26 South Front street. 


Visiting. Managers for the month—Wil- 


liam Jones, No. 326 Arch street; John G. 


Hoskins, No. 60 Franklin street; Jeremiah 
Willits, No. 193 north Fifth street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. ‘The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. ‘To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street. John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 

Philadelphia, Seventh mo. 5, 1841. 


Marnziep, at Friends’ Meeting, Upper Evesham, N. 
J., on the 13th of Fifth mo. last, Henry W. Witts, 
son of Joseph Wills, of Rancocus, to Lypta, daughter 
of Joshua Stokes, of the former place. 





Diep, on the morning of the 5th instant, of pulmo- 
nary consumption, JonatHan Evans, druggist, of this 
city, son of William Evans; in the 28th year of his 


age. 
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